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THE MOSAIC POOR LAWS. 


forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.””—Psalm xxxvii. 25. 


~ In that book of books*, which is both the history and ‘the 


theology of our race, we might in vain seek for aterm repre-— 
senting that idea which we understand by the word “ beggar.” | 
We may meet with the term the afflicted man; we may 
encounter the monosyllable 2Ti.e. the lean, the poor man; we 
f may behold the word jV28 i.e. the man of appetite, the needy | 
man; but no where, from the first word on the first page, to the © 
last word on the last page, can we meet with that soul-degrading © 
term ‘‘ beggar,” which means that being that crawls from door 


to door, from man to man, with uplifted hands and down-cast eyes, 


with tottering limbs and ravenous looks, soliciting—what ? A crust 
of bread, that he might live another day,— that he might have | 
the privilege to beg another crust—that he might live again to | 
beg another still! 


What would that “ Poor-law Commissioner” say —he who 
treads upon a carpeted floor—who lolls upon a couch of cedar— 


whose trade and occupation is to legislate over the daily crust of a 


that there exists a record—an authentic record of a race, ex- 
tending over a period of nearly three thousand years, and wherein. 
not a single word is said of a “ beggar”? “ What!” would be 


the involuntary exclamation, “ and no poor-house? no work-— 


house?” None, none’ whatever, sir commissioner, —something, 


indeed, is said about a place of refuge ; but it was for the benefit | 


of the involuntary homicide who fled from the avenging hand of 


‘man, who fled for his life, to save himself, not from starvation, | 


but from death. But nowhere do we find the least mention made 
of that living tomb, that hive of expiring humanity, that den of 
crippled age and helpless infancy —the “ Workhouse.” 
And was that man—he who leaned upon a shepherd s staff, 
and beheld the Deity in a burning bush—was he without sym- 
pathy, without compassion? Did he make no provisions, no laws 
nor regulations for the poor famished “ beggar” ¢ Did he 
establish no mendicant societies, no beggars, no relief-funds — 
hone-——we hear of none, we read of none. 


What, then, was he without charity? He who left a royal | 


Palace for a shepherd’s cot; he who left the wealth and pride of 


— 


* The Pentateuch. 


being formed inthe image of God. What would he say, werehe told | 


Egypt’s aristocracy, to be the champion of a race of brick-makiog 


Slaves; he who left the pomp and state of Pharaoh's glittering — 
|| domes to be the wandering leader of a hated race, —was he with- 


Yes, if by the word “charity” we mean that thoughtless 


| benevolence which prompts us to part with a few coins to relieve 
the momentary distress of a being who is a momentary annoyance: 
to ourselves, without a thought for the permanent welfare of the 

being relieved ; if this be what we mean by the term charity, the 


charity which reaches but to the pocket and not to the heart— _ 


he knew it not; nay, he left us not even aterm in our language 


which denotes that pocket-relieving, money-giving, pounds-shil- _ 


_ lings-and-pence-subscribing charity, so necessary it: our days. 


But, if, by the word “ charity,” we mean that philanthropy of 
the soud which feels for the intellectual as well as for the corporeal — 


wants of our fellow-beings, which extends the sympathies of our — 
| souls to their permanent as well as their present wants—if, by 
the word “ charity,” we mean the genuine Hebrew term P79, - 


which means “ righteousness,” which goes beyond the pocket — 
which is not comprised within the narrow circle of country, clime, 


or creed —which knows neither longitude nor latitude—which 


knows neither class, genus, nor species, but embraces the world © 


| around, clasping within its maternal bosom all that move, breathe,’ _ 
and have their being, from the poorest beetle that crawls at our 


feet to the proudest monarch beneath his canopy of state — if this 


| be what we mean by “ charity,” then was he indeed the apostle — 
of charity, God's own messenger on earth to teach to man that — 


lesson of lessons—‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself.” 


When, after forty years of a weary and toilsome pilgrimage of ne | 


war, famine, and disease, the greatest legislator of the world 


ascended to the top of Pisgah, and beheld the city of palm-trees— _ 
when the Lord said unto him, ‘‘ This is the land which I sware _ 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, [ will give it | 


unto thy seed: I have caused thee to see it with thine eye, but 
thou shalt not go over thither’’; the man of God laid himself 
down in the valley in the land of Moab and died, and no man 


—knoweth his sepulchre; he left no monument of hewn-stone, to 


remind us of the patriot —no triangular pyramid, with obliterated | 


_hieroglyphics, to commemorate his glory—no chiselled sphinx, no 
crumbling statue, to fell, “ Here lies a hero.” 


But he left 
book, with laws aud statutes, written by the firger of God on 
tablets of stone, to be imprinted upon the never-fading page of 
eternity, where every line and every word will be a /iring witness, 
a never-crumbling, never-fading, never-ceasing monument, when 
the names of Casar and Alexander will be forgotten— when — 


Solon and Lycurgus will be heard of no more — when even the 


names of the virtuous Alfred and the patriotic Washington will be 
buried beneath the time-decayed pages of history! = | 
And this man Moses, amidst all his troubles and sorrows—_ 
amidst rebellion and sedition—amidst pestilence and famine, 
forgot not the poor man, the stranger, the widow, and the father- 
less; for well his prophetic soul knew that “the poor would 
never cease out of the land.” 
Whoever reads the Mosaic laws, as we have them in the 
Pentateuch, will find that, according to his polity, the very exist- 
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in, 


: thy poor brother,’ 


To be a stranger, and in need, w 


: he was on no account to be oppressed : 
a stranger, for ye know the heart of a ones seeing rb were || 
strangers in the land of Egypt.” 
But simply not to oppress a stranger; and to relieve his bodily 
wants, was insufficient; + the stranger must be loved : 


produces both, 


ence of a “ beggar’’ was next to an impossibility; the whole land 
was to have been divided by lot among the tribes; every Israelite 
had a legal right to a plot of ground, which he could neither give 
away nor sell, but it remained vested in himself and his posterity 
for ever.* Misfortune or mis-conduct could not deprive him of 
it, except for a time. Every fiftieth year—the year of the 
jubilee—brought gladness, liberty, and competence in its train ; 
the bondsman went out free, the common labourer became Hike. 


holder, and the houseless wanderer became an independent Jand- 


owner. 

‘Nor was the bright beam of hope long shut out from the door 
of the poor bankrupt ; 
which clings to us even to the brink of the grave, and points 
beyond that too—hope was always present to the impoverished 
Israelite, and gently whispered into his ears, ‘“‘ The day of freedom 


saith the Mosaic law ; 
thine hand wide winto him, and shalt surely lend him sufficient for 
his need, in that which he wanteth” (Deut. xv. 8,7). Nor was 


the poor stranger, too, found sy mpathy in his benevolent heart. 


failing passport for safety and protection. 


“Tf thy brother,” says 


our divine teacher, “ be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with | 
thee; then thou shalt relieve him : yea, though he be a stranger | 
a sojpourner ; 


that he may live with thee” (Deut. xxv. 35). 
Not only were the stranger's bodily wants to be attended to, but 


‘* Love ye, 
therefore, the stranger ; 
Egypt” (Deut. x. 19). 

And let the modern Israelite, as he passes by that den of rags 
and wealth, ominously designated by three balls of gold, proudly 
exclaim, “ It w 


accumulated hin wealth !” saith. the 


“Tf the man poor,” 


humane son of Amram, ‘ thou shalt not sleep with his pledge ; 
in any case, thou. shalt delive er him the pledge again when the sun 


Iti is of remark, th: it Plato re ecommends a somewhat similar plan. 
“ We say, that in a city which in future is to be void of the greatest dis- 
ease, which may more properly be called discord, or sedition, none of the 
citizens should be either extremely poor or extremely rich : for either of these 


is the bound of each. Let, then, the bound of poverty be the bonour of 
the allotted distribution; which. ought to be stable, and which no magis- 
trate, nor any one who loves bonour for the sake of virtue, will ever suffer 


become less to any one, 
“The whole region was divided by us, as much as posstbite: into twelve 
parts, but one tribe betne allotted to each division. * * 


“ Bat what care and what order must there be of all the rest of the 
region ¢ 


prefects of the military order, and asst; on one to each tribe ?” 

The annotator assigns as a reason why Plato adopted this division, — 

* Because the number 12 is an image ot all perfect progression, being com- 
posed from the multiplication of 3 by 4, both which numbers, according 
to the Pythag>reans, are images of perfection,” —— Plato, Laws, books 5 » & 6, 
Transl ile 4 by S Syde nham and Tayi oF. 

+ And thus teaches Plato: —~*“ The associations, too, with strangers 
should be considered as things most holy. For nearly all the crimes of 
strangers towards strangers are more noticed by avenging deity, than others 
of citizens towards each other, For a stranger, being destitute both of 
eompanions and kindred, is an obje et of greater commiseration both to men 
and geds.”—-The Laws, vol. ii. book 5 


hope, that last friend of frail mortality, 


for ye were strangers in the land of 


It is, therefore, requisite that a legislator should say. what 


Will it not be necessary, since all the city and the whole region. 
distributed nto twelve purts, a 


is nigh, the seventh year approacheth, and thou art free!" For, 
in the golden days of Judaism, the poor man had not to stand 
 cap-in- -hand before the door of the hard-hearted usurer, to solicit 
a handful of gold to save him from a living tomb—a dungeon. 
“ Thou shalt not harden thine heart, nor shut thine hand from | 
‘but thou shalt open || 


the impoverished Israelite a/one the object of the legislator’s care; |} 


was, according to Moses, a never- | 


~“ Thou shalt not oppress || 


was not by the t taking the poor man’s pledge, it was | 
not by taking his bed from under him, that the ancient Israelite |} 


“whilst hunger and poverty lay waiting at his door; 


no matter how. 


out of thy wine-press ” 


| neighbour's 


| thy harvest. 
| shalt thou gather every grape of thy vineyard; thou shalt leave 
them for the poor and stranger”’ 


goeth down, that he may sleep 1 in his own raiment” (Deut. Xxiy, 
12, 13). : 
When poverty ina misfortune befell aman, so that he had . 
eat the bread of servitude, he was not to be the victim of oppreg. 


_ sion, because of his lowliness, but, on the contrary, the law ga 
-“ Thou shalt not oppress an hired servant that is poor and needy, 


whether he be of thy brethren, or of thy — that are in thy 


land within thy gates ”’ (Deut. xxiv. 14). 


The poor man, whose “ time is his estate,” was not to haye 
his hire withheld from him day after day, and week afte 
week, nor was he to have to solicit from his heartless employer, 
for he j 18 
commanded, ‘‘ At his day thou shalt give him his hire, neither 
shall the sun go down upon it; for he is poor” (Deut. xxiv, 15). 

Nor was the poor servant to be at the beck and nod of his 
tyrannic master: he was not for every petty offence to be turned 
out empty-handed upon the wide world, to beg or to steal, to liye 
The benevolent teacher saith, ‘‘ And if thy 
brother, an Hebrew man, or an Hebrew woman, be sold unto thee, 
and serve thee six years; then in the seventh year thou shalt let 
him go free from thee. And when thou sendest him out free 


from thee, thou shalt not let him go away empty. Thou shalt 


furnish him liberally out of thy flock, and out of thy floor, and 
(Deut. xv. 12—14). 

Alas, how many hundreds and. nay, myriads, of our 
fellow beings, in our days, pass. not only six years in the service 


of their fellow-men, but six times six, and when their strength is 
gone, their constitution broken, their faculties decayed, and them- 


selves but the shadow of what they were, alas, how often are they 


| thrust forth, empty-handed, from thete den of servitude, as no. 


longer able to earn their daily crust, as no Lege: fit for anything 


but a pauper grave! 


In any case, the leraclite could. not starve in the midst of 
plenty; the hungry man had a right, when he came into his 
vineyard, or into his standing corn, to eat his fill; 
and thus runs his license: —“ When thou comest into thy neigh- 


bour’s vineyard, then thou mayest eat grapes thy fill at thine own 
pleasure ; but thou shalt not put any in thy vessel.* | 


When thou 
comest Into the standing corn of thy neighbour, then thou mayest 
pluck the ears with thine hand ; but thou shalt not move a sickle 
unto thy neighbour’ s standing corn” (Deut. xxii. 24, 25). 
And not only in a neighbouring field or vineyard — but in every 


| field throughout the length and breadth of the land, the “ staff of 


life” grew, beneath the. influence of God’s ripening sun, for the 
poor as well as for the rich; witness the following law :—‘ And 
when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly reap 
the corners of thy field, neither shalt thou gather the cleanings of 
And thou shalt not glean thy vineyard, neither 


(Levit. xix. 9, 10). 
And again saith the ancient philanthropist : —“ At the end of 


every three years, thou shalt bring forth all the tithe of thine In- 


crease, * * And the stranger, and the fatherless, 
aud the widow, which are within thy gate, shall come and shall FF 
eat and be satisfied” (Deut. xiv. 28, 29). g 
_ Such are a portion of the laws instituted by Moses for the 
benefit of the poor, intended as much to prevent, as to alleviate, 


_ that dread calamity, that bane of human happiness — poverty. 
these shall appoint twelve 


If, in our degenerate days, we can no longer abide by the letter 
of all those ancient laws, seeing that we are ourselves strangers 
(at least, we are treated as such) on the greatest portion of the 
habitable globe, let us at least abide by the spirid of them ; tet us 


* Something not very unlike this may be perceived in the following 
words of Plato: —* Let it, likewise, be lawful for a stranger to partake ot 
these fruits in the same manner as of generous autumnal fruits. If any 
person more advanced in years taste of these, but does not take them away 
let him, in the same manner as a stranger, be permitted to partake of 
these.” — Zhe Laws, vol. ii, book 8. 
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imitate the philanthropic mind of our legislator, in making it our | 


first effort to prevent poverty, by timely and opportune aid to 


‘those of the really worthy and industrious portion of our poor, so 


that, by enabling them to earn their bread, they may, in their 
turn, help to relieve those who, not being able to help themselves 
have, next to their God, none else but their fellow-men to look to 
for support. | 

Hertz Ben Pincuas, 


GREAT PUBLIC MEETING AT SUSSEX HALL. 
A public meeting convened by the Jewish Association for 
the removal of civil and religious disabilities, was held at Sussex 


Hall, on Monday evening, January 31st, with the view of 


adopting a petition to Parliament, upon the subject of the disa- 


bilities under which the Jews of this country still labour. Al- 


though it had been announced that the chair would be taken at 


eight o'clock, the theatre of the Institution, the gallery and plat- 
form, were crowded by the anxious visitors an hour before the 


time appointed ; and the greatest anxiety prevailed in the vicinity 
of the Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific Institution. 


There could not have been less than 900 people present, and 
hundreds had to go away who could not gain admittance into the 
crowded hall. On the appearance of Dr. Raphall, Dr. Bowring, - 


Col. Gawler, Under-Sherifis Burchel and Wire, Mr. W. Pritchard, 


and David Moses, Esqrs., Dr. Van Oven, and alinost all the 
members of the committee and officers of the Institution. We 


also noticed the Rev. Abraham Belais, A. Barnett, D. A. De Sola 
_B.H. Ascher, H. Edelman, 6. Goldberg, and a great number of 


Jewish and Christian ecclesiastics. 
Mr. Mottram, an active member of the Jewish Association, 


then moved that Joseph Mitchell, Esq., the president of the As-— 


sociation, do take the chair; this beimg seconded and carried, 


Mr. Mitchell took the chair ; and after briefly stating the objects 


of the meeting, as above, announced amidst great cheering that 
the Rev. Dr. Raphall would address them, 


The Rev. Dr. Raphall, Minister and Lecturer of the Jewish Con- | 


gregation of Birmingham, proposed the first resolution. (See Ad- 
vertisement.) Having read this resolution to you, the best service I 
could render the great and good cause, which it is your object and my 
own to advance, would probably be at once, and without uttering an- 
other word, to sit down, and let the resolution speak for itself; for so 


impressive are the statements embodied therein, so true in assertion, 
and correct in principle, that the most elaborate argument can add_ 
nothing to their force, as the most stubborn disputation cannot lessen 
_ their weight. But since it is your pleasure to afford me a few moments of 


your attention, I cannot resist the temptation of connecting my humble 


ame in some, however slight degree, with the mighty movement 


which, successfully begun in the City of I.ondon, has now, throughout 


the length and breadth of the land, been taken up by tens and hun- | 


dreds of thousands of men, good and true ; so that, when this evening 


We meet to petition the legislature, it is not only the suppliant voice 


of a few humble Jews, that will be heard soliciting Justice, but also the 
irresistible voice of public opinion declaring that justice shall at length 
be done, and that conscience shall be free (loud cheers), 

_ Mr, Chairman,-—The resolution which I move, begins by stating. 
that the principles of Jewish faith are founded on the revealed word of 
God ; and, as this is a truth which no believer in revelation ever did, 
or ever attempted to deny, I need not say another word on a subject 
which, indeed, is too high, and too holy to be mixed up with the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting. I 
the resolution which avers, that the practice wis 
perfectly compatible with the well-being of society, and with its dearest 
interests. I must congratulate the meeting on the full and absolute 
confirmation which this averment has received, not only from your 
friends, but from your adversaries ; not only from those who advocate 
your just claims, but even from those who most pertinaciously oppose 
them. No one that has the slightest regard for his own character, no 


of the Jewish faith is 


therefore at once come to that portion of 
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— 


one who has addressed the public manfully and openly, without con- 
cealment of name, or evasion of responsibility —no man, indeed, has 
presumed to asperse the character and conduct of British Jews or 
to charge them with any moral defect resulting from their religion — 
and its enactments. When I say no man, I do not forget that some 
anonymous writers in a couple of journals labour hard to bespatter us _ 
with the offscourings of mediceval fanaticism, byt whether their unavail. 
ing effort (ingeniously perverse as it is) entitles them to the designa-— 
tion of men in the higher nobler sense of the word, is a question which 
public opinion, or rather public condemnation, has sufficiently set at 
rest, so that it is not on their account I need qualify my expressions ; 
and it is fearless of contradiction that I repeat, that no man has pre-— 
sumed to arraign the moral character of British Jews, while many of 
our opponents have borne testimony to our blameless conduct. This 
is a fact at once highly gratifying, and most important. Gratifying, 


| indeed, when we remember that, during many centuries, our faith, the 


purity of our moral code, has been the target for the foulest calumniea, 


while now, at the eleventh hour, it is found to emerge not only un- 


scathed, but bright and triumphant from the conflict (Vociterous 
cheers), And at the same time, the fact is most important; for the 


history of past ages teaches no lesson more useful, the experience of — 


past errors has conveyed to the present generation no instruction 
more wholesome and beneficent than that actions, not opinions, are _ 


amenable to a human tribunal; that while for his conduct man is 
answerable to the society of which he is a member, for his faith he is_ 
} responsible to God alone (Loud and vehement cheers). This lesson, 


past experience, written in indelible characters with the blood of 


| saints and martyrs, both Jews and Christians —- this great truth, this. 
_holy principle, has been sanctioned by the voice of the British people, 


the High-Bailiff of Southwark, and: Mr. Apsley Pellatt, on the | 
platform, they were most enthusiastically greeted by the numerous || 
audience. There were also present, B. S. Phillips (Common 
Councilman for the city of London), H. Faudel, Samuel Moses, 


— has been embodied in the British constitution —- has passed into 
the law and practice of the land: since all religious denominations, 
however opposed in doctrine— however adverse in tendency — how. — 


ever hostile in feeling, are alike, not only entitled to, but actually pos- 
sessed of, every political right and privilege. 


One denomination. only 
still remains excluded — one religious body is still made to wear the 


badge of political degradation: it is the one of which you and-I are 


members. And why is this? Is it that, physically, mentally, morally, _ 
we are inferior to others? No! Is it that we are unfit, unwilling, — 


| unworthy, to render good service to the State? No! It cannot be 
|| anything of all this; our opponents do not assert it is; many of them 
even joiti the honest voice of the thousands, | night say the millions, 
| who declare itis not so. What, then, is it that shuts you out? <A 


barrier erected by the fears and suspicions of an age less Just dnd en- 
tightened than the present — erected not against the Jews, but against | 
others infinitely more powerful than you are. And that barrier, which 
yielded admission to the strong against whom it was raised, still shuts 

out you — the weak, against whom it was not directed. _ And in what — 
manner does it shut you out? So long as by honesty, or principle, — 
consistency of conduct, conscientious regard for the sanctity of an 


oath, you prove yourself worthy of the rights you claim—you remain ex- 


cluded—you are not to have them. But the instant any one of youcan — 
reconcile himself to look upon an oath as a mere formula, to regard 


|| its wording as capable of any interpretation he may choose to ae it, 


the instant he thus proclaims his indifference to Brose the barrier 
disappears, and he enters into full possession. What are we, what is 
the world, to think of a system which. thus mulcts the man of high prin- - 
ciple, while it rewards the want of principle ? (Loud cheers). Have 
we, who suffer under that system, not a right to remonstrate with our 
opponents, and to say to them: leflect — how inconsistently you act, = 
when vou wish to extort from us ap oath that our conscience rejects _ 
— when you require us to swear “on the true faith of a Christian ;” 
and yet profess yourselves the followers of a teacher, who says, * Swear 


not at all” (Cheers). The resolution next declares, that “our continued 


exclusion is pot only unjust in itself, and contrary to the true spirit 


of the Constitution, but also highly oppressive, injurious, and de- 
grading to us.” It is not to you, my friends, that 1 would put the 
question, Is this true? For well I know, that, involuntarily, and from 


the inmost recesses of your hearts, the reply would burst forth; “Ay 


it is, indeed, most truce.” But it is the most highly-gifted of your 
opponents, that 1 would ask, Can you, dare you, deny that this is true * 
Do you believe you can persuade any being gitted with reason, that 
when you punish men for not doing that which is impossible for them 
to do, you are not unjust? Or do you mean to assert, that religious 
conviction can be created at will, or that man can at pleasure renboubce 
the strongest impressions of his soul, and adopt others? No! You 
cannot assert this; you must admit that faith, like love, is free, that it 
must spring from a conviction independent Of Man's mere will, and 
that any punishment inflicted against that which man has it not in bis 
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power to control. is highly unjust. And, therefore, it is contrary to the 

spirit of the British Constitution. For the spirit of that Constitution 

is justice; and, therefore, it is possible in Britain, and hitherto in 

Britain only, to combine civil liberty with ready submission to‘the laws ; 

religious liberty, with warm zeal for religion ; individual freedom, with 
respect for individual rights. And yet all these blessings are from us 

withheld; to us, and to us only, the land of the free offers shackles 
for the mind; but, thank God, the people of the land stand ready to 
break them (Loud and prolonged cheers) 


My friends,—I should but ill deserve your thanks, were I to rake u 
the thrice refuted arguments of our opponents; arguments whicl 
have been so ably met by the powerful eloquence of our Christian 


friends, who have spoken on the subject in srobege ge and elsewhere, | 


and by the talented Jewish gentlemen who have so ably treated it in 
their writings. But there is one objection which, I think, this ineet- 
ing ought to notice, because our Christian triends, whom, from my 
heart, | thank for their advocacy of our cause, are not able to meet 
that objection with anything like the weight and authority of this 
meeting, which, composed as it is of many hundreds of Jews, of every 


tell us we are a nation apart and distinct from britons —that we have 


no feelings in common with them —that, if we were to own the real | 


objects and purposes we have at heart, they would be found to centre 


not in Britain, but in the far East. We answer them, the whole house 


of Israel forms one religious community, because, everywhere, they 


proclaim the great truth, “ The Lord our God is one ;” while Israel - 
_ thus forms a religious unity, which misfortune could not destroy, which |) 
time cannot sever, the political unity of Judea was broken beneath the |) 

ruins of Jerusalem, and Kether crushed by the iron hand of Hadrian — 


- seventeen centuries ago; and that while we have the fullest reliance 
in the truth of prophecy, not one of us gives a thought to Israel as a 
political unity. .What will our opponents reply to this? Will they 


say they do not believe us? Let them remember, Jews have never — 
denied or disguised their principles: when all that men hold dearest, | 
_ when life itself was at stake, Jews disdained subterfuge, or compromise | 
of principle. ‘Then let them believe us when we tell them, that the 
noblest aspirations of patriotism that swell the breast of the most. 
highly-privileged Briton, are shared by British Jews ; Iet them believe — 


us when we offer to prove our love for the land we live in, our undi- |} countrymen. Looking around the nations of the world, where had 


the Jews failed, either in their duty to the state or to the country? 


| Had they not furnished their contributions to poetry, to science, to 
(Enthusiastic cheering). My friends, I have already trespassed too — 


— vided allegiance to our gracious sovereign, by devoting our best ener- 
gies to their prosperity, by shedding our best blood in their defence 


long on your attention (Cries of, No,no!), and in justice to the 
‘speakers who are to follow me, | must be bref: I thank your com- 


nittee for affording me the opportunity of addressing ‘an assembly, | 
Bumerous, respectable, and zealous, like the present. 1 am delighted 
to see the Christian friends here, who are about to take part in our || 
proceedings; for, bear in mind, that we, who struggle against exclu- | 
_ sion, must not be exclusive. | am most happy to see that you court | 
publicity. Would you secure public sympathy, appeal.to it publicly. || 


Remember, your opponents have not dared to call any public meeting, 


at which the nature of their opposition could be fairly discussed (Hear, 
hear). They concoct petitions, but it is done in holes and corners— 
_ (cheers)—they obtain signatures, but it is by hawking their petitions | 


among the elect. Then, do whet you have to do, boldly and openly ; 
let it be so done that it need shun neither the eye of Ged nor of man. 


— TL would caution you against being too sanguine of immediate success; 


but I would have you be hopeful. You have with you the reason of the 


public ; you have a good cause, which, blessed with the protection ofa — 


good God, must succeed. | | | 
The Rey. Dr. having resumed his seat amidst loud cheering, Samp- 
— gon Samuel, Esq., seconded the resolution. We thought they were 
bound to support the movement for the removal of all civil disabilities 
on account of religious belief, not on their own account only, but 


because it was impossible for them to succeed without at the same | 


time aiding in the emancipation of others. (Cheers.) The liberation 
of the Jews in this country would eventually lead, in the course of 
time, to the extension of civil rights to their co-religionists on the 
continent. (Loud cheering.) It was impossible for him to say 
whether the measure now before Parliament would be successful or 
not; but this was certain, the time, under any circumstances, could 
not be far distant when victory must crown their efforts. He bid 
them, therefore, not despond, but persevere in their efforts for obtain- 
ing those privileges from which they were now debarred. (Cheers. ) 


A Young Man, from the body of the meeting, here rose, and said, — 


that the resolution having been proposed and seconded by two gentle- 
men of the Jewish persuasion, he hoped the chairman would have no 
oyjection to hear him, as an old advocate of Jewish emancipation, 


| = — 
give them the reasons of a Christian for so doing. He was proceed; 
to address the meeting, when 
The Chairman rose, and begged that the programme before him 
might not be interrupted, and that the old and tried Christian frieng, 
who were on the platform, and who had, at great inconvenience to 
themselves, attended, might be heard. He would, therefore, cay 
upon one of those friends first. te ae 
Colonel Gawler supported the resolution. He was not a speaker. 
but, during the course of a long life, had been a man of action, and ag 


an actor he was prepared to spend the last drop of his blood in pro. 
curing the removal of those degrading disabilities, under which the 


Jews had laboured for upwards of seventeen centuries. All the 
tendencies of the age were evidently in favour of the removal of thoge 
disabilities. Our literature, whether grave or light, partook of this 
spirit. Ile looked upon the question as entirely a religious one, and 
he trusted the Jews would not commit the error of niixing themselves 


with any political party, in seeking for the repeal of these disabilities, 


He saw around him many gentlemen who were called Liberals. He 


; was termed a Conservative ; but he hoped not altogether one— (cheers) 
and grade in seciety, of ministers of religion, as well as Jaymen, 
best adapted to answer that objection. Well, then, my friends, they | 


—and he was ready to say, that there was nothing in Conservatism 


which should prevent the Jews from taking their seats in Parliament, 


and partaking of all the civil privileges of their fellow-citizens, — 


Dr. Bowring, M. P., in further supporting the resolution, said he 


| could not consider this as a Jewish question alone, but'a national one, 


It belonged to the Jews indeed, but to the British community also, 


Ifthe Jews were injured, he also was injured, and he would tell them 


how. They belonged toa great commercial community. The electors 
of London, of whom he was one, had looked around for the best and 


ablest man to represent them, and they had found him amongst the 
Jewish people. Let them remember, that it was the Christian electors 


who had sent Baron Rothschild to Parliament; and were they, the | 


Christian electors, to sit in silence and see the bigots at the door of 


the House of Commons denying entrance to the man of their choice? 
(Loud applause.) Tle declared that to be an intolerable wrong, and 


one that could not be endured. He felt that he owed to the Jewsa 
|| deep debt of gratitude, and not a debt of gratitude alone, but repara- 
tion for a long list of grievances. The Jews had been tested by 
adversity, and. had everywhere obtained the respect of their fellow- 


literature, to art, and to every branch of knowledge? (Cheers.) After 


the great European contest, and the constitution of the United States 
was to be settled, when Catholic Belgium had nominated twelve 
| Catholics, and Protestant: Holland had nominated her twelve Pro- 


testants, and some difficulty occurred. in finding a secretary on whom 
reliance could be placed, had not both concurred in unanimously 
nominating Mr. Myers, a distinguished Jew? .(Cheers.) And now §& 
that the French people had sent Jews to the Chamber of Deputies, 
men who had reflected credit on the chamber of which they were F&F 
members, and on the constituency who had elected them, he asked, 


-why should not the Jews of England have extended to them all the 


privileges possessed by the most enlightened Briton? (Cheers.) He 
had travelled much, and he had seen Jews engaged 1in every occus 


| pation in life, discharging in all cases their duties in an exemplary 


manner, exercising a wide expansive benevolence, as merchants excel- 
lent, as friends and fathers inestimable, as citizens in every respect 


worthy of confidence. (Loud cheers.) In the land of their fathers he 


had seen them—1in the land in which they had been subjected to 
incredible sorrows, he had witnessed their noble anxiety to justify 
themselves from the accusations which bigotry had directed against 
them, and he had witnessed the triumphant manner in which they 
had met those accusations. In conclusion, he called upon them to 
persevere. Let them be assured that their cause was good, holy, 


irresistible, and that another generation would not pass away without 


seeing the people of the ancient faith admitted to every political 


| right. (The honourable gentleman was rapturously applauded 08 


resuming his seat.) 

D. W. Wire, Esq., who was received with loud cheering, said céf 
tainly one of the most extraordinary scenes of the present age was a 
that moment exhibited—the citizens of a free state assembled to de 
mand for men who had been for centuries domiciled amongst us, 42 
after they had shown their desire to uphold the institutions of the 
country, that they should be admitted to the enjoyment of their civil 
rights, and if they were not aware of the tenacity with which med 
clung to old prejudices, they might be astonished that they were 00” 
met to ask that justice should be done, and that conscience should be 
free. (Llear). But how was this great object to be effected? 
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meetings Which were now being held throughout the country, the 
yoice of the people at the last election, all proclaimed that the reign of 
injustice was at an end, and that their Jew fellow-subjects should be 
free (cheers); free to enjoy every right and to fill every office which 
the British Constitution gave to any other class. 
make that voice he heard and responded to by the L 
place the rights of conscience beyond the power of the bigot or op- 
ressor. (liear). It was almost ashame to repeat the arguments 
which had been made use of on this question, It had been said that 


if six or seven Jews were adinitted into the House of Commons, — 
Christianity would be endangered. Why, what an opinion these peo- 


ple must have of the divinity and power of their religion, when six or 
seven Jews could endanger or destroy it. (Cheers and laughter), But 
not only had that been said, but also that the Christian character of the 
House of Commons would be destroyed, (Loud laughter). Why, who 
ever heard before of the Christian character of the House of Commons? 
(Hear, hear), 1t was a fiction in law, like that other fiction they had 


recently seen exhibited at the election of Dr. Hampden as Bishop. | 


(Hear, hear). The law said, Come and make your objection to the 
election ; and when they do so, it was then said, “ We can’t hear you.” 
(Hear, hear). So it was with the Christian character of the House of 


Commons, as the Attorney-General had said with reference to the. 
form of electing a bishop, it was a sham—a fiction, which had no 


foundation in fact, and which ought, therefore, to be abolished. 
(Cheers.) But suppose it was Christian in its character, did they be- 
lieve that Baron Rothschild would be able to proselyte it (hear, hear), 


— or that his worthy triend Mr. Salomons, if he got there, would circum- 
© cise the Members (loud laughter); or that if that best of men, Sir 
| Moses Montefiore, was sent, he would establish a Jewish synagogue 


in St. Stephens? (Continued laughter). Why, they all knew it was a 


sham—a delusion, insulting to the common sense and the justice of the | 
community ; and ‘he repeated, it ought to be forthwith abandoned. © 
The Learned Gentleman then, in eloquent terms, re‘erred to 


the antiquity of the Jewish nation, which boasts an ancestry nobler 
and more ancient than the proudest of our Norman Barons ;—to the 


beauty and sublimity of its literature, which existed before Homer 
sang, Demosthenes thundered, Cicero persuaded, or Virgil wrote—the — 
songs of Moses and Deborah were before them—a literature inspired by | 


God, and which yet formed the hope and the joy of those Jewish 


friends as well as professors, the love and reverence of the Christian. — 
took men as men, the herves and heroines of 
Jewish history were far beyond all that Greek or Roman history could — 
show. But it might be said they had since degenerated. Admit the | 
statement for 'the sake of argument; he had yet to know on what 


(Hear, hear). If they 


grounds those who had inflicted degradation and. misery, should make 


‘it an argument for the continuance of the evil. —(Cheers). The true 


Christian would give liberty to all, and extend to all the blessings of 


_ citizenship, until the earth should become a scene of happiness, and 
men, and angels, and God himself rejoice in the spectacle. (The — 


learned Gentleman sat down amidst continued applause). _ 
The resolution was then put, and carried unanimously. 


upon them, by being the only sect excluded participation in the privi- 


_ leges of the constitution. They had been born in the country, they _ 
had been initiated in the views and political feelings of the people, they 


had borne all the burdens and performed tne duties of citizens, and they 


felt, as Jews and as Englishmen, the injustice of their exclusion from | 


the rights of citizens. He was proud and grateful for the manner in. 


Which the great city of London had thrown open their highest offices © 
to Jews, and had further elected Baron Rothschild as one of their repre- 
Sentatives, which he hoped would be the precursor of the entire eman- 

_ Clpation of his race. (Hear.). 


The resolution having been briefly seconded by D. Hesse, Esq., 
member of the board of Jewish deputies for Manchester, was supported 


JH. Parry, Esq. He wished that Sir R. Inglis had been present on 
that occasion. It would be remembered that at the close of the session ~ 


Sir Robert had asked Lord J. Russell for time, in order that they might 
ascertain what the feelings of the country really were. (Hear.) Le 
therefore wished that Sir Robert had been there that night to take 
their Opinions as a portion of the country, and to learn what was really 
Boingon. (Hear.) ‘lhey were met that night, not merely to proclaim 
their opinions in favour of the Jews, but to take their stand upon the 


—&reat principle, which went to the very foundation of religious liberty, 


Namely, that no civil disability ought to be attached to any man, or 

Y of men, on account of religious opinions—(Cheers)—and however 
much they might boast of their civilisation—however they might send 
Missionanes to Christianise the heathen—he would fearlessly say that 


| 


Their duty was 
egislature, and thus | 


- Hyam Hyams, Esq., moved the second resolution (see Advertise- 
ment). He said that they felt deeply the injury which was. inflicted 


until this principle was fully recognised and universally 


~ D.N. Carvalho, Esq., said) Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen. 
| coming forward to move the third resolution (see Advertisement). | am 
induced to do so, believing it to be the duty of every man to assist in 


Jews. 


acted upon, We 
were neither civilised nor Christian, (Hear, hear.) He considered it 
was a disgrace that the city of London should have been deprived, since 
the last election, of the services of one of its representatives, because he 
was too high-minded and too honest to take an oath containing words 
to which he could not conscieniiously subscribe. It was out that Baron 
Rothschild was not as ready to swear allegiance to the Queen and 
fealty to the institutions of the country a3 Sir R. Inglis, but because he 
objected to the words on the “ true faith of a Christian,” words used, — 


| first, no one knew how nor on what occasion, probably put in by some 


clerk sitting in a back office. They were not engaged in a matter of | 
mere local or national importance. Their sentiments would find an 
echo in Europe, and insure the progress of religious liberty elsewhere, 
The university of Konigsberg, in Prussia, had already petitioned the 
King for the admission of Jews to all the offices in that university, and 
he had no doubt that that monarch, as a wise and facile man, would 
respond to the appeal. (Hear, hear.) As to the fate of the measure 
itself, he had very little doubt of its success. There might be some 
doubt as to the House of Lords ; but when he understood that Sir R. 
Peel was to support it in the House of Commons, and seven bishops in 


_ the Upper House, however a few stray proxies of idle absentee legislators 
might be picked up, there was small doubt of its receiving legislative 


After some further observations, Mr. Parry retired amidst great 
cheering, and the resolution was unanimously adopted, — Wie 


what he conceives to be a just cause, however conscious he may feel of 
his own insufficency. After the many able and talented observations 


of our worthy Christian friends, who have honoured us this evening 


with their presence and support, and to whom I tender our grateful 
thanks, I will merely allude to: a circumstance which has not been 
touched on by any of the preceding speakers, and which | consider — 
ought to be more generally known than it appears to be, Lallade to | 
the fact of a gentleman of our religious belief being one of her most 
gracious Majesty’s privy councillors, The Honourable Alexander Bravo, 


-of Jamaica, one of the British colonies, has been honoured for some | 
years past in being one of her Majesty’s advisers. — : 
|| ali who know him. In addition to this, there are three or four more 


Jewish gentlemen members of the House of Assembly there. Now, 
with this fact before our eyes, 18 it not a most curious circumstance, — 
to say the least of it, that in this, the mother couutry, the Jews are | 
excluded fromthe House of Commons: but in Jamaica, one of our 

colonies, there they have been admitted, not only into the House of 
Assembly, but one from among them has been considered worthy to be 
called into the privy council. There the Jewish members never at- 


tempted to convert the Assembly; but it appears some of our eppo-- 
nents are fearful, if the Jews are admitted into the House ot Commons, 


they will unchristianise it. It has been observed. by a previous speaker, 
that at Rome, only a few weeks ago, a Jew was chosen President of 
the Club, and, it should have been added, with an immense majority. 
This proves the interest that is now felt in the emancipation of the 
Public opinion, that religious belief ought not to debar us from — 
our civil rights, is gaining ground. This is a grand principle ; and I feel 
assured, that ere long it will become the law of the land, In fact, the 
principle nas been yielded by the House of Commons, when the Ca- 
tholics were admitted ; and it would be most unjust to us, if we were to 
be the ony religious body excluded. (Cheers.) 
Elias Davis, Esq., in seconding the resolution, said,—-I most cheer- 
fully avail myself of the privilege allowed me; and in so doing, must 

beg to disclaim any intention of troubling you with a speech, as, after 
the many elegant addresses you have listened to this evening, it would 
be almost folly in me, being so unused to public speaking, further to 
trespass on your patience. But there are a few remarks, which | 
would wish to express, in answer to some objections of the opponents: 


of this measure. They have told us, the Jew possesses no identity of 


feeling with the interests of the empire: They have told us, that all 
our sympathies and aspirations are directed towards Jerusalem. ‘This 

I deny. It is true, in a spiritual sense, Jerusalem is our country, But 
in a temporal sense, this — this great and glorious empire-—is Dow our 
Father Land. ‘This gloriova land of freedom, for which we would live 
or die! It is a fallacy, and a foul libel on the hoglish Jew to say that 
his warmest sympathies do not beat in unison with the interests and 
happiness of this great and exalted country. Let them take it, there- 
fore, from our own mouths, so that such arguments may be silenced 
for the future — that there is pot a more devoted class of men than 
the Jews of this country ; indeed, se strong is their devotion and love 


| of country, that they would spill their last drop of blood, and sacrifice 


A man esteemed by ae 
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life itself in defence of their Sovereign —the constitution and the ment, and an earnest desire for your success, I do it as an Eno}; 
happiness and security of this glorious land of freedom. It is there- || man; for injustice and oppression ought not to find a pl nglish. 
fore with great good-will, that 1 second the foregoing resolution. || British constitution, nor in British legislation. Ido it as 4 Py in the 
W. Pritchard, Esq., High Bailiff of Southwark, felt that at that late || Dissenter,and gratitude for our freedom compels me to aid you nent 
hour of the evening, and after the Chairman’s warning ot the necessity ing a similar blessing. I doit as a Christian minister for (tt otal. 
of brevity, it would be an act of bad faith to trespass, at any length, on has neither suggested nor sanctioned any of the cruelties at d Bei 
the attention of the meeting; and it would also be a work of supere- || sions which you have endured in this, or in other countite a ata 
rogation; for the very able addresses that had been delivered had || also been moved by my knowledge of your history in this : nave 
thoroughly exhausted all that there was of argument in the important |} come and aid you. In England, as in other countries, cue Wl : 
subject under consideration, But he could not deny himself the || has beenremarkable. From the time that your shea re 
gratification of expressing the obligation he felt himself under to the || of William the Conqueror the right of settlement in an PE 
leading members of the Association, for the opportunity they had af- || kingdom (and during many centuries), Englishmen call’, Pha Of the 
forded him of being present that evening, and of witnessing the very || Christians, have inflicted upon you the most horrible creslia te 4 
interesting exhibition then before him—-a meeting of fellow citizens || have been plundered as a people; you have known imprison aie 
professing both the Jewish and Christian faith, and of various classes || persecution, banishment ; in one word, every evil that in tg 
of political opinion ; all united in recognising the one great rule which || undera civil government In the reign of Hea Il he Whe COE 
was common to the faith of both, that of “ doing to others as we would || tian population of the kingdom was prenaibe sy , ni cabin Wane 
should dounto us;” and joining in a simultaneous demand for || Northampton, to the extent of £70,000, to 
destroying the last vestiges of religious intolerance in this great || the Holy Land, the few Jews at that time in in l i woe call e 
country; and extending to all the privileges to which they were en- |} to the extent of £60,000. I pass over the dreadful tripedin a 
titled as Englishmen obeying the laws, and united in upholding the || took place in London, in York, and other places, i KS les that 
_ interests and prosperity of their common country. It was easy to feel, |) Richard I., especially at the time of his conse 3 tion ‘T he Bicol 
but difficult to express, the emotions excited by so interesting an ex- || year of the reign of Kinz John, all your a : stad | Er oy cae 
hibition ; emotions which he believed glowed in the hearts of every one | imprisoned their wealth confiscated th 
now present; as he might truly say they did in his; of every one, “flicted upon them. And for what? To it Thats ee 
whether Jew or Christian, speaker or listener, There was onecircum- || their property was de osited! In the: reign . H me 1 ge = 
stance, for calling their attention to which, as a matter of history, he || power was at first f; 3 ble to bat | hi nolek Ae pedis 
might perhaps be excused, as it threw some light on the disqualifi- | confound ecclesiasti at ues . ith Ch but the ecclesiastical (do not 
cations against which they were met to protest, and had not been ad- || The Archbisho of C: d she coin 
of a person professing the Jewish faith from the House of || fe de y ri ‘of ber 
Commons, was produced solely his inability to take the. of bishop! Bat shar every ti 
Jegiance and supremacy required of members, with the addition of || excommuni ti 
the words at present appended to it “upon ot Cho: WhO dared to sell to a Jew even the necessaries of 
‘Gan? To the oath, lo spirit or: in rl | life. ing at length interfered. 1n your behalf and by special pre- 
objection, but only to the addition of those w Se as no || cepts, irected to the mayors of the several cities, compelled the in. 
heat: Thee we ion of those words, as inconsistent with || habitants to supply you with what you wanted on pain of imprisor 
his belief. They were added, not as necessary to the oath, or for the || ment. But this brought upon you false charges, a 1 incteased calle 
_ purpose of enacting, by means of their introduction, the exclusion of || ties. The king, th ught upon you false charges, and increased calam- 
‘under the ca the exclusion of ties. The king, through the clergy, turned against you, and demanded 
goons A a y under the idea of giving greater || one-third of the personal property of the J hroug ki 
sanctity and solemnity to the oath. The oath was so framed by two || dom. Short! personal property of the Jews t roughout the king- 
ins the Janies IL. ortly after, he demanded 18,000 marks ; and in four years 
the ttle of ft abdication, Act of et- || more, 10,000 marks. Aaron of York declared to Matthew Paris, that 
ing the title of William II]. and Queen Mary to the || the king had exacted 8 ea Py 
. throne, abrogated this oath and enact exacted from him in seven years, 30,000 marks of silver, 
hand enacted another, in which the words re- || besides 200 ‘ks of | | ‘3 re} 
ferred to were omitted ; buton the passing of a subsequent statute, 1 nt marks of gold paid to the queen. It was in this reign, 
quired by a Jacobite rebellion, another form of oath a magnificent synagogue in London — the people 
hence, it appeared, the words “on thet re {aith of a Christian” again take it nway from you, and consecrate 
found their way intoit, more asa matter ofaccident than anything el A ee which he did, and caused it to be dedicated to the “ Blessed 
bably in taking the form from the oaths in James the Reena’ ah Bi aw Lady.” _ There was another incident in this reign, which relates to 
‘yet this was the statute law which the sapporters of Towle) ‘Gait and || Jews being summoned to parliament: Henry, in the 25th year of his 
called upon the legislature to respect reign, issued writs to the sheriffs of the different counties, command- 
. against Jews, at a time when it had, with ah » 0s aaa as : a8. 108 them to return six of the richest Jews from the larger towns, and 
of religionists, Catholics, Protestant Dissenters. and “all a ate ae pom the smaller, to compose a parliament, to meet him at Wor- 
abolished in direct terms all Gram Nite || cester, “to treat with him as well concerning Ais own, as their benefit.” 
differences of religious faith. He (Mr. Pinas aie ann . on | 4 he writs were obeyed, the parliament assembled, and the king met 
the meeting further than to express the satisfaction with which h had sis speech was short, but intelligible: want money. 
lately, as High Bailiff of Southwark me money ; I have called you together to think of ways and means, 
inhabitants of that borough, at which tl _saaiae alan atlle Mee acy, of the || and you must furnish me with 20,000 marks.” The king ordered the 
ich they ha! resolved unanimously to || togo h 20,000 marks. Lhe King Crdere them 
petition Parliament in favour of the aci of justice to their Jewish ogo home again, and get half of it ready by Midsummer and the other 
= brethren how contemplated; and to repeat his ieatitaie °c "he, || half by Michaelmas. Liberty of speech was not granted, and. they 
— fnends who had afforded him the gratification of ceneeashh Oa | were obliged to comply with the iniquitous demand. This is the only 
present o¢ casion, his high admiration of the Jewish Rupee hte dee assembly of the kind recorded in British history. Not satisfied with 
_ sympathy in their feelings for the injustice they had so sa ee cep this, the king at length sold every Jew in England to his brother 
and his ope that the time had now arrived for its Pirehar ae red, Richard for 5,000 marks. They were resold to prince Edward, and by 
for throwing open to them, in common with their beatae I ‘let and |} him they were tranferred to some French merchants. I believe the last 
of all Gther religious denominations, full and ishmen- act of Henry, at the close of his long ~law 
_ The Rev. Robert Ainslie, Secretary of the Con; i oe ossessed. The son and successor of Henry was no better than the 
Education, in addressing the meeting of; father. Two hundred and eighty Jews in one year WD 
Mr. President and Gentlemnen,—1 appear in this London, charged with clipping and adulterating the coin of the king: 
contribute any aid in my power towards your relief fr sihide Suna) yo | dom—a charge got up only to seize upon all that they possessed. At 
and political disubilities as British subjects. You have eer rae Sieh _ length he expelled every Jew from England and seized all their pro 
with great eloquence by a minister of Ooh Yewich: cal ecg am iene perty except a trifle to each person to bear his expenses out of the 
ae . say a few words to you as a minister of the Chetaeiiak” sett, he ny | kingdom. This tyrannical robbery the king justified by saying, “ I de- 
; : i have the honour of belonging to a body of Christians who. Ping . sign to convert itto pious uses.” This property was sold to the highest 
period, endured some of the injustice and cporvesion ae . ong || bidder, and the king immediately squandered the proceeds of It. Be- 
afflicted you; but we peredvirel util the Test re vi Nc have tween 15,000 and 16,000 Jews were thus exiled { England ; and, 
wetle tenenled. a: -orporation Acts for near! ed irom and 
peaicd, and now Protestant Dissenters have a seat.in t! as arly 400 years, if a Jew were found in England, he was &% 
of Commons, I come, therefore, to posed to death. In the time of Cromwell they James ll. 
ue wards you. In expressing the deepest sympathy with your ‘aalinat emits the alien duty upon all goods exported by Jews; and it gave 
. | such offence that the principal London merchants petitioned the king to 
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withdraw the privilege. This he refused to do. Ea 
George I. the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of Lond 
to prevent the Jews being brokers in the city, 
such is the advancement of sound political principle in this great city, 
that a Jew has been returned as a member of Parliament by the votes 
of some 7,000 or 8,000 of her citizens. The accession of the House of 
Hanover has been to you, as well as to all others, a great blessing. 
Inthe tenth year of the reign of George I. when the Jews were expected 
to take the oath of abjuration, it was enacted, exclusively in their 


on made an attempt 
but it failed; and now 


favour, that the words “ upon the true faith of a Christian” should be. 


, - omitted: a most excellent precedent for the legislature in 1848 to 


Scientious religious convictions. 
philanthropy for nearly twenty years; and it gave him sincere pleasure 
— to find that the Jews, of all classes, had now identified themselves with | 
the cause of civil and. religious liberty, from which, when he first engaged 
'. In the cause of Jewish Emancipation, they had somewhat stood aloof 


admit you to membership. In 1753, the House of Lords originated and 
passed a bill extending the privileges of British-born Jews, and of 
naturalising foreign Jews after three years’ residence in the kingdom, 
It passed the Houses of Lords and Commons, and received the royal 
assent : but the clergy, who have been among the chief opposers of 
liberty in all ages, so excited the people at an election which shortly 
followed, that the statute was repealed: and the only advantage you 
then obtained was that of performing your marriages among yourselves 


according to your own views, This is a very meagre reference to afew | 


facts in your history in this country. Who can dare to lift up hand or 
voice toapprove of such iniquity? Who is not anxious to make repar- 
ation to you, men of Israel, for the injustice and oppression of past 
ages? You are British subjects. You fear God, and honour the 
Queen. You are loyal and faithful. is B 
(whatever may be your religious opinions), all the civil and political 


rights enjoyed in common by all other classes of her Majesty's sub- 


jects. Common sense, justice, Christianity, are ail in favour of your 
claims to kind and equitable laws and privileges ; and allow me heartily 
to add, that hope the day is not far off when every obstacle will be 
removed, and that you will, in common with vour Christian fellow- 
subjects, have your long-denied but just rights. I wish you success with 
all my heart. (I'remendous cheers greeted the reverend gentleman on 
his resuming his seat.) | 


Mr. Apsley Pellatt was happy to mect bis Jewish friends; he had | 
only accidentally heard of the meeting,. and attended with some per- 


sonal inconvenience, and: was labouring under a severe cold. He saw, 
inthe countenances of the vast assemblage of Jewish native-born sub- 


B jects of her Majesty, whom he had the honour to meet that evening, || 
fF the same lineaments of intelligence and intellect which he beheld in his | 


Christian friends on the platform, or elsewhere; and he would embrace 
them all in the wide arms of his affections, because the Almighty knew 
no distinctions, and therefore man ought to know none on the ground 
of civil liberty. Man’s accountability was to God alone as to his con- 
He had laboured 


as to the masses, a'though the intelligence of the higher classes valued 


the full immunities and privileges of the British Constitution. Now, 


the apple of discord thrown into the Jewish interests by the Hon. 


Member for Oxford, was innoxious. The Jews themselves had taken up— 


the gauntlet by the formation of their association. Southwark was 
foremost in her movement on the question; he gloried in being a 


liveryman of the City of London anda member of the borough of | 
Southwark. The Tower of London had been built to overawe the 
love of liberty in the citizens ; but liberty triumphed ; acd he congratu- 
lated the meeting on the presence of Mr. Pritchard, the High Bailiff of © 


Southwark, who had presided over a meeting a fortnight since, in 
which he (Mr. Pellatt) had taken an active part; and he had the 
pleasure to acquaint the meeting, that the Right Hon. Lord John 
Russell, and the Right Ilon. Earl Grey, would be in a few days in pos- 
Session of the petitions, with 500 signatures attached to them. He felt 
deeply anxious upon the Jewish question, and thought all liberal 

hristians should energetically aid them in tearing down the last cor- 


Tupted rag of Church and State bigotry, which commenced and _ 
flourished at Rome, and more or less was always adhering to the | 


union of Church and State, which, therefore, needed separation to 
Place religious liberty upon its only permanent basis. ‘The poet and 
patriot, Dr, Bowring, had well enunciated the sentiments, that mem- 
bers were not sent to Parliament to cavil upon religious questions, 
or settle codes of religious law; he considered that there was already 
too much legislation on the subject of religion, which would prosper 
most if left to her own free and enlightened energies. Let members 

en legislate for our civil liberties; let them set good moral personal 
“id aggregat> characters; let them associate for the relief of their fel- 
OW creatures; make united efforts to increase the happiness of the 


“mily of man, by every social improvement and peaceful harmony, 


in the field of | 


| language becoming man 


both at home and among our foreign neighbours. 
the almost exploded charge ofalienship was wholly forgotten. Nothing 
could release you, as native-born Jews, from your allegiance to her 
Majesty ; and you have to reflect that it is not numbers,but a determin- 


ation to work out your liberties by moral means. The Greeks at the | 


pass of Thermopyle were only a fractional proportion of the enemies 
of the Persians ; but love of liberty nerved the arm of valour, and they 
trumphed. Let no disunion enter your councils ; act, and act together, 
With bonest perseverance ; and the anomalous exclusion of the com- 
paratively small sect of the Jewish persuasion, will no longer be ex- 
cluded from the pale of the constitution. Compare the present en- 
lightened feeling of the City of London, in returning Baron Lionel de 


Rothschild to Parliament, with what he well recoliected to bave been 


the sentiments of the Court of Common Council, when he had first the 


honour of a seat in that court, Twelve Jews only were allowed to act as — 
brokers, and the Lord Mayor, for the time being, made them pay amply. 


for the privilege. Fifteen hundred pounds has been extracted for this 


object, and even when the days of tle monopoly were numbered (by the 
notice he gave to admit all Jews, and others differing from the Christian 
Feligion, upon being sworn according to the forms of their own faith), 
the Lord Mayor, for the time being, took £400 for a medal that 
The Wholesale Dealers’ Committee threw back the 


became vacant, 
Jews, who were willing to take up their freedom and pay the fees, but 


| were stopped by the city’s custom always to swear upon the New 
You ought to have, as Britons — 


It was time that. 


Testament; and the city solicitor absolutely took proceedings against: 
the Jews for omitting to become free excep? at the expense of conscience. 


So special were the corporation, that even the taint of Judaism in the 
blood was enough to induce persecution. The Sauls were the grand- 


|| children of a Jew, but changed their religion and married Christian 
wives; and after spending above £1,000 in stopping the city solicitor’s 
proceedings, and paying their own legal adviser, they were at length 
admitted to the citizenship of London... Go on, my friends, persevere — 


in your honourable career; let no tyrant power dare to intrude a barrier 
upon your inherent rights, on the ground of conscience, and procure 


your liberties by united action, that religion shall be free from a disgrace, 
and yourselves from a thraldom which is against the voice of reason, 


justice, and the eternal and immutable moral laws of the Almighty. 


Mr. Samuel Vallentine, in rising to propose the fourth resolution 


(see Advertisement), said,—Gentlemen, at this late period of the even. 
ing, I will not attempt to detain you, the more particularly as many of : 
the remarks I might have given utterance to have been repeated with — 
‘much more eloquence than I can pretend to, Mr. Pritchard expressed — 
aditficulty in giving utterance to his thoughts from the emotions caused 
by this meeting ; what then must be the feeling of the Jew at the energy 
on his behalf evinced this evening ? How his heart must leap at know-_ 
ing that the question of his release from the bonds that civilly degrade 
him has become a Christian question; that he no longer need doubt. 


fully and in fear to present his supplication; but, thanks to the 


unjustly withheld from him. Gratifying, indeed, must It be to him to 


know that the Christian people are inquiring how far the exclusion of 
our people is consistent with a religion whose precepts are those of 


charity and good-will unto all men; to know that at length that time 


approaches when, in a country boasting more perfect freedom than 
any other, whose soil enfranchises the. slave who treads it, there will 

no longer dwell a race of men, who, uniess they shackle and enchain 
their consciences, are degraded to the lowest ranks among its people. 


generous support given by the people of the country, he may now, in 
formed after God’s image, demand the right — 


I will no longer detain you, but at once propose the resolution | have 


Moses Almosnino, Esq., seconded the above resolution. 


Lewis Levy, Esq., in moving the fifth resolution (see Advertisement), | 


said, — Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, A plain simple Enghehman 


(and not a whit the less an Englishman because a Jew) has afew | 


words to address you on the subject respecting which we have met 
this evening. Were it not for one or two gross mis-statatements, on 
which the opponents of our rights found thet arguments, I should 
have been content to have left the matter to abler and more eloquent 
speakers than myself, but when I find it industriously circulated, that 
we Jews are indifferent and careless about this great question—that 
we view with indifference our political degradation, our unjust exclu. 
sion from the rights and privileges of British citizens, it is time for the 
weakest and most feeble to give the most emphatic contradiction to so 
monstrous acalumpy. The proud man cares not to lay bare his in- 
juries to the world—the man who feels himself unjustly degraded may 
conceal the agony and pain that the sense of degradation and injustice 
‘nflicts on him, but his silence is not indifference. | am certain, gentie- 


men, I speak the sentiments of all of you in stating, that we view this 
great movement in our 


favour with the utmost interest-—that we literally 
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requested so todo, when there are so many able and more experienced 
present, but Ido not refuse to answer to the call, because I remember 
that Mr. Wire told us, that this nation, great, powerful, and magnifi- 


raised swells the cry in our favour, and because | agree 


‘to ne, that the greatest and most weig 


virtue or morality was inculcated by Jesus, that 


o 


420 
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pant with expectation and ardour for the moment when we sball be 


admitted to the same rights and privileges as any other class of reli- 
gionists—when we see the country of our birth, the land of our love, 
enrol us, and receive us as its citizens without any distinction on ac- 
count of religious belief. But our opponents tell us that we are not 
Englishmen—that we British-born Jews do not consider ourselves 
Enulishmen. Gentlemen, the whole of the arguments that were used 


against our admission to the privileges which we seek, were, in some — 
‘measure, moderately and temperately urged, and we could read the 


speeches without much violence to our feelings; but, when I saw this 


- assertion, | confess a fit of indignant fury overcame me at the slanderous 
charges with which they would seek to deprive us of the noble assistance 
of our fellow-countrymen. A most excellent and argumentative pam- — 


phiet has been written on this subject, in which Mr. Faudel, by research, 
by analogy and reasoning, disproves Sir R. Inglis’s calumnious asser- 
tion; but, gentlemen, we require no argument to prove what we feel 
and experience. We know there is in every Jewish breast implanted 
that same holy love of country as that which influences and animates 


our Christian brethren. There is nothing antagonistic in our religious — 


tenets to our duties as citizens. British-born Jews are in heart, 


thought, act and sympathy, to all intents, Englishmen. We are Jews | 
only in our synagogues or at our private devotions; but even there, | 
and every where else, we are Englishmen—proud of that title, and— 
anxious to unite with our fellow-countrymen in all their. duties and — 


undertakings, whether charitable, political, social or scientific. We 
do not want to be considered, nor do we consider ourselves, as a 
separate or distinct class; our most ardent desire is to be enrolled 


among the general body of Englishmen; and were it offered to us to 


have the right to return Jewish representatives to advocate Jewish 


interests, there are but few Jews, I believe, but would reject with dis- 


dain such a proposition, preferring to be ranked as Englishmen than to 


have the highest privileges combined with the assumption that they — 


were aliens, and not fellow-citizens of the noble people of England. 


It is a most dangerous principle to suffer. to exist, a system of exclu-— 


sion against a sect because they are weak and powerless in numbers— 


nove can tell, if that principle were extended, how dangerous it might | 
| We are numerically weak | 
and powerless. We cannot thunder forth, as other numerous 
bodies do, at the doors of Parliament our wrongs and injuries, the 
injustice that we have so long suffered; but our weakness has now || 
_ become our strength—a most powerful and potential voice has || 
- gone forth in our favour, ‘tis the voice of the people of England, who | 
have hitherto been in advance, even of their most enlightened rulers, — 
_ in the promotion of every measure of civil and religious liberty. The | 
noble people of England now declare, that they will no longer permit 


become to the liberties of all classes. 


50,000 of their fellow-citizens to be deprived of their just rights — to 
be degraded by an exclusion from these inalienable privileges which 


ward in our behalf. All honour and glory to them; their sentiments 


have been adopted by the press,—the palladium, indeed, of our || 


liberties. ‘The resolution which I have the honor to submit to you, 


but feebly conveys our expression of gratitude to our Christian 
brethren, and to the press. 


Mr. M. Angel, Headmaster of the Jews’ Free School, in seconding 
the resolution, said:—I can but express my surprise at having been 


cent as it is, was composed of drops. Now, Sir, public opinion is 
also composed of drops, and each, however insignificant in itself, be- 
comes of importance when associated with the accumulated mass: 
hence I, humble as | am, do not shrink from taking part ina discussion 


of which | intended to be an auditor, because I feel, tha. ev sry voice 


most cor- 
honour to second. Itappears 
ne, that the hty objection urged against our 
claims is, the fear that we should unprotestantise the country. We 
have heard, this evening, of the Christian, but not of the Protestant 
country; now I for one recognise it only by the former name. | 
call thas country Christian, because the people are imbued with the 
virtues preached by the founder of the Christian religion; and | might, 
with equal justice, denominate it a Jewish country, 


dially in the resolution which | have the 


had not been pre- 
viously laid down by our inspired Moses. But if'a Protestant country 


meals anything different from this, if men, unmindful of the precept, 
*do unto others as you would others do to you,” are only Protestants. 


every man is entitled to, in a free country. They declare, that political | 
oppression and injustice must and shall cease in England; and their | 
will must be obeyed. We owe our Christian brethren a deep and. 
lasting debt of gratitude; nobly and generously have they come for-— 


for no doctrine of | 
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then I say, I trust we shall unprotestantise the country, for I despise 


the man who is one iota less a Christian, because he is a Protestant. 


I will not detain you, at this late hour, by entering at length into the 
question; I will only say, that I think our grateful thanks are dye 


to that portion of the public press which has so warmly, so ably, anq 


so successfully advocated our cause. When we reflect on the vagy 


- power of the British press, on its commanding influence in every land 


from pole to pole, to which it wafts the intelligence and genius of 
England — we ought to feel, that the service it has rendered us by the 


advocacy of our just rights, is no light one and we should be gratefy| 


accordingly. I perfectly agree with the last speaker, that it would be 
unbecoming this meeting, and incompatible with its dignity and re. 
spectability, to recriminate on that portion of the press which, pander. 
ing to bigotry and intolerance, has dared to asperse our characters, 
vilify our religion, and misrepresent our God. I therefore pass this 
part of the subject in silence, thanking you for the kindness with which 
you have listened to me, and calling on you to unite with me in sup. 


| oprting the resolution to which I have had the honour to speak. 


The Chairman having vacated his seat, which was taken by Mr, | 


Deputy Hyams, | 


Dr. Raphall rose, and said, it becomes my pleasing duty to move, 


«The best thanks of the meeting to Mr. Joseph Mitchell, for his 


gentlemanly and impartial conduct in the chair this evening ;” -and 
while I call on you to afford him the unanimous expression of your 


thanks, I congratulate him on the high honour he has enjoyed of 


presiding over the first Jewish public meeting held in this great city on 
this most important question —a meeting not only the first in point of 


time, but worthy to rank in the first from the vast numbers assembled, 


and from the tone and temper with which the proceedings have been 
conducted. I know that at this late hour, and after hearing so many 


‘speeches, you must be anxious to get home; yet I cannot sit down 


without expressing my best thanks to our Christian brethren for the 
warm-hearted zeal, the ability and ardour with which they have advocated 


‘our cause. I would tell them,the Jewish mind is so constituted, that, 


while it never remembers an enemy, it never forgets a friend — that, 


while we harbour no resentment for past injuries, we entertain the 


liveliest gratitude for present support. 1 must also express my 
sincere admiration for the talent and moderation which the Jewish 


- speakers have evinced, and which is so honourable .to them and to our 


cause. I trust that, as we have this evening begun so we shall go on, 
ever remembering, that while we claim, while we insist on our rights 
most firmly and most perseveringly, we must also do it most temper- 


ately; that it is our duty to conciliate all parties and to offend none; 


and that, as many of our opponents do justice to our moral worth, it 


- behoves us to do justice to their honest, conscientious, though mis- 
taken, intention. Thus, keeping friends with all, and at enmity with 


none, we may hope that, as this evening we have heard Conservative, 
Whig, and Radical, Churchman and Dissenter, Unitarian and ‘Trinita- 


|| the blessing of Ged, eventually triumph. Pie 


The Vote, having been put from the Chair, was carried by acclamation. 
Mr. Mitchell, in returning thanks, said, Gentlemen, the marked 
manner in which you have been pleased to testify your approbation of 
my humble services on this momentous occasion, for which I sincerely 
thank you, is in itself a sufficient recompense for all the anxieties | 
have undergone, and the obstacles the Committee Have had to con-— 
tend with, in carrying forward the great purpose of the Association, 


‘which has this evening met with such a noble and triumphant response. 
Nor can | refrain from asking you to look back to that period when, § 
| within view of this spot, stood the ancient Ghetto, in which our fore- | 


fathers were wont, like wild beasts, to be locked up at night, and from 


| which they were net permitted to stir by day, to the present happy 
| times, when, in this building, originally built and used as a Synagogue, 


and in which the Jews were wont. to offer up their orisons to the God 


of Israel, and now consecrated by our community to the service of the 


arts and sciences, Jews and Christians are mingled together. O yes, 
my brethren, it is indeed gratifying to see the Jewish minister and — 
Christian clergyman, and Jewish and Christian laymen, linked in the 
sacred bond of brotherly union in the advocacy of the holy cause of 
freedom of conscience. (Vehement cheers.) Mr. Mitchell concluded 
by stating, that this Association, having been formed for the Removal 
of Civil and Religious Disabilities, would not consider its mission 
ended, even if the bill now before Parliament should become the 
law of the land; as circumstances might, and, no doubt, would, arise 
to call into activity the great moral power which that evening’s pro- 
ceedings had so triumphantly shown the Association possessed. 


(‘Tremendous cheering ) | 
At near midnight the meeting separated, in the same orderly 
manner as characterised the whole proceedings of the evening. . _ 


| | 

| ; | 

| 

| | 

' | rian, plead for our rights, our cause will, by their united support, and & 

| | 
| 
| 
| 

a. 


The “Times” justly remarks in reference to the above pro- 
ceedings, that “the utmost order and regularity prevailed 


throughout the evening.” And we congratulate the members of | 
the Association on the specimen the meeting afforded to our 


Christian visitors, of the tone and temper in which the proceed- 


ings of a Jewish public meeting was conducted. QOur respected © 
contemporary, the “ Morning Chronicle,” also bears testimony to | 


the excellence of the meeting, which that journal states “had 
- been throughout most unanimous, and will not, probably, be with- 
out its effect.” 
of the Jews, our contemporaries, the ‘Morning Advertiser, 
Morning Chronicle, and Morning Herald,” for the copious re- 
ports they severally furnish in their columns of the Ist inst. The 
Jews and their friends are also highly indebted to those influen- 


ence to the chair) so fonourably, unflinchingly, and efficiently, 
performed their promise to support the meeting, = = 


Monday last (of which I send you a report), and one friend has 
been most indefatigable in procuring signatures, which are nu- 


; MancuestER, Fes. 2nd.—Petitions have this morning been |} 
laid out on the Exchange tables for signature, to promote the || 


passing of the bill. 
Brrmtncuam.—Fes. 20th.—We had a meeting here to day, 


Mr. Alderman Martineau (late Mayor) in the chair. Mr. Wm. 
Scholefield, M.P., Alderman Phillips, ete., etc., attended and | 
took part in the proceedings. A petition was agreed on and put |} 


| in course of signature. 


LIVERPOOL NEW HEBREW CONGREGATION. 


RV, DES RAPHALL. 
A few of the members of the New Hebrew Congregation, 


Liverpool, have recently presented the Rev. Dr. Raphall, of || 
Birmingham, with a Silver Cup and Salver, as a memento of || 


| their appreciation of the able Discourses delivered by the 
| Rev. Dr., at various times, in their Synagogue. : 


_ We subjoin a copy of the Rev. Dr.’s reply to N. Hart, Esq., || 


President of the Congregation: 


Birmingham, 20th Jan., 5608—1848. 
My dear Sir, —I avail myself of the first’ moments of returning 
health and spirits, to offer you and your friends, members of the Liver- | 


- pool New Synagogue, my best thanks for the beautiful token of your 
and their good wili, which you have been appointed to send me; and, 
atthe same time, to tell you how gratified [am that you. and they 
_Yemember my humble but heartfelt exhortations, | 

Since it has pleased Providence to make it my duty to address 


Words of admonition to Israelites assembled for the worship of the 
~ Most High, I have had abundant opportunity of observing that, in— 


order to be useful, religious discourses in our Synagogues should be 


Ailmple, but serious and ardent: that they should address themselves | 
at once, to the heart and mind of the people, so as to impress them — 


With the truth and holiness of our faith, and to convince them there 
can be no happiness without religion; and they must be male to 
Understand, that the only test of man’s sincerity in matters of faith, 


Is his sacrificing worldly advantage to religious obligation or observance : © 


that this test, which holds good under every system of faith, is speci- 
ally applicable to us Jews, since many observances enacted by the 
aw of Moses require the renouncing of some advantage which our 
rivals in worldly pursuits enjoy ; while every one of its moral obliga- 
tions calls for the surrender of some appetite we would be most prone 
to gratify ; that, therefore, it is only by combining the two—strict 


religious observance with high moral conduct—that the Jew can furnish | 


able to those who are consiantly beset by the temptation to prefer 


that you and they think well of discourses which possessed neither the 
' | distinguished ornament of learning, nor the pleasing attraction of | 
We take this opportunity of thanking, on behalf. 


er ae | to give effect to my humble teaching. 
tial Christian visitors and speakers who (notwithstanding an ill- || 


advised and obviously ill-tempered advertisement which con- 
spicuously appeared in the “ Times,”’ on Saturday last, in refer- | ae | ) 1 
_ and happiness, and for the prosperity of the Congregation of which you 


- Beprorp, Fes. 20th.—Mainly through the exertions of Mr. 
Lissack, a meeting in favour of the bill was held here. on 


that test of his sincerity which is to satisfy his own conscience, and 


enable him to find grace and good understanding in the sight of God 


and man. 


These simple but practical truths, which come home to every man's 
breast, cannot, I think, be too often repeated, or be made too accept- 


advantage to principle, present enjovment to future happiness, Iam 
pleased to find that you and your friends agree in this opinion with me ; 


eloquence; and the only merit of which, if any they can claim, was, 
that they came from the heart, and, 1 trust, went to the heart. De- 
lighted as I am with the proof of your approbation, which you and 
your friends have so kindly afforded me, my gratification can only be 
increased by knowing that you and they exert your powerful influence 


I trust I may, ere long, have the opportunity of verbally assuring 
you, that IT never fill your WIT SW DID without thinking of the 
kind-hearted donors. And with best wishes for your and their health 


are the worthy President, . 
| 1 am, my dear Sir, your faithful servant, 

To Naphtali Hart, Esq., 

President of the New Hebrew Congregation, 


DUBLIN HEBREW CONGREGATION. | 
(CIRCULARS 


‘12, Crow-street, Dublin, 
26th January, 1848, 


Permit us respectfully to call your attention to a Petition in Parlia- 
| ment, having for its object the removal of those disabilities under which : 
that portion of her Majesty’s subjects professing the Jewish religion — 


have $0 long suffered. 


We appeal with confidence to our Christian brethren to aid usin our 
| efforts to obtain the rights and privileges of citizens, feeling that, as such, — 
, we have ever shown a ready and willing obedience to the laws, anda 


loval devotion to the Sovereign of our common coantry.. 


The Petition lies for signature at the Chamber of Commerce, Radley's - 
|| Tfotel, College-green, and the Dublin Library, D’Olier-stieet ; and we 
PRESENTATION OF A TESTIMONIAL TO THE | 


entreat your authority to add your name to the number of those who 


~ advocate the great and glorious principle of civil and religious liberty. _ 


are, your humble obedient servants, 
Henry Lazarus, 


COPY OF PETITION, 


| To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of Great oe 


Britain dod Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 


The Petition of the Undersigned Inhabitants of the City of 


Dublin, 


- Humbly Sheweth — That strongly impressed with the justice of that | 


great principle which extends liberty of conscience to all, your Peti- 
tioners view with unbounded satisfaction the introduction into 
Honourable House of a bill, having for its object the removal of those 


disqualifications which affect that portion of her Majesty's subjects — 
professing the Jewish religion, 


Your Petitioners gladly join the ranks of those who, in this enlight- 


| ened age, have thus stepped forward to advocate the abolition of laws — 


enacted in times remote, and calculated only to perpetuate those un- 


charitable feelings so much at variance with the divine precepts of Him 
| whose commands we profess to obey and reverence, 


Your Petitioners, therefore, humbly pray your Honourable House to 


pass the Bill for the removal of the Civil Disqualifications affecting her — 


Majesty's subjects professing the Jewish religion, thereby extending to 
that important and deserving class of our fellow-subjects the blessings 


_ of civil and religious liberty. 


And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 
(General Advertiser, Dublin). 
The following notice appears inthe above paper. 


Petitions to both Houses of Parliament for the Removal of the Dis- 


abilities affecting the Jews will lie for signature at the Chamber of 
Commerce, Radley’s Hotel, College-green, and the Dublin Library, 
D’Olier-street, till Thursday, the 3rd of February. 
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JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


In such a cause — the cause of religious freedom and toleration — Shires, Neild, Kershaw, Taylor, Blake, Stracey, and Watkins. Againg, 
the members of the Jewish Congregation trust that, in soliciting the || the motion, Messrs. Ashmore, Boardman, Cottrell, Dearden, anq 
asssistance of their enlightened Christian brethren, their appeal will be || Jos. Lamb. For the motion, 29; against it, 5. 


sromptlv and rously seconded. | The Town Clerk then read the Petition, which was agreed to, an 

voniathe | /seRgeneon | the corporate seal having been attached thereto, ordered to be for. 

Mr. Evans, in pursuance of notice, moved that a petition, ou behalf | Tot. No 
of the Council, be presented to both Houses of Parliament, praying : ek ergy ee 
that the bill introduced by her Majesty’s ministers for the | 

the Jewish disabilities, may be passed into a law. Mr. Evans said, || | pee 2 ae: 

that he was not generally in favour of town councils (which were insti- | 

tuted for local government) interfering in political affairs; but there || 

were occasions when it was desirable and important, that a Council || 7S Sy yA 


such as that which represented pretty nearly the general feeling and 


interests in the town, as well as the various shades of political and 


31 
religious feeling, should express an opinion upon matters of .such 
public importance and interest as that which he had the honour to || 
bring forward. He believed it would be admitted in that Council, that || 
religious opinion should not be a ground of disqualification for office, | | Soa SEP mond mom) wy 


nor an obstacle to the enjoyment ot any office which it was in the power | 
_of the crown or the country to confer. The Jews, as a body, deserved | 


well of this country; for they were respectable as merchants, honour- 


able in their dealings, and occupied a proper position amongst us as || 5y ON AN 
fellow-countrymen and citizens. Those living amongst them knew | — Ip TM 
that, in cases of private or public benevolence, they came forward as | 55 
-honourable men should do. He, therefore, thought, that it would not oy os 7 
be out of place for the Council to step forward, and petition govern- |j 
ment for a redress of those grievances under which this people, solong ||} 
calumuiated, suffered in this country. They bore their full share ||} NVI S 
of the burdens of the state; they were lable to serve on juries | 
they could fill the office of councillor or alderman; they might even | 
not considered eligible to serve as legislators. And why? Because misty | 
London had done itself honour, by returning a member Of the Jewish [| | 
persuasion as its representative in the House of Commons, and so had || inp? ND 
Lord John Russel! by bringing in a bill for the removal of this dis- | Co A WN DEWOIIDN ANN VWs ay 
ability. Other countries had preceded this in.the exhibition of a more || — 


just feeling towards the Jews; and he hoped that England would not 
be a laggard in the march of civil and religious liberty. 13372 TOS 


Mr. Alderman Walker seconded the motion, and expressed a hope MND) WY 

that the bill introduced by ministers would receive the royal assent || WY OY, 

Mr. Joseph Lamb said, that he would oppose the motion though he neon ns NY OND 


Mr. Alderman Kershaw thought, that the Council would forget 


itself, if it did not, on the present occasion, show its concern for the |} ~ D..A. 
principle of civil and religious liberty. (Hear, hear.) He looked 
upon it as a question of common justice between man and man, that |! 
the Jews should be admitted into Parliament. 
_ Mr. Alderman Shuttleworth supported the motion in a long and Se Cee ee a 
able speech, combating the views of Mr. J. Lamb, and advancing |} | Wy 
| arguments in favour of his own, that governments have 95 
ight to interfere with religious belief, or curtail the privileges of any ov pans 95 | 
“man on account thereof. He remarked, that the first and highest | 5 bs) 
constituency. of this kingdom had elected a Jew as their representa- ya WIND 
tive; and ifthe man thus chosen was not permitted to sit, the con- |; WD DS 
stituency was, in fact, disfranchised.. 


Ni Medealf followed oll the same side. | 


Mr, Cottrell thought that the question was not a fit one to be dis- 
cussed there, and he would, therefore, refrain from advancing reasons 
why Jews should not be admitted into Parliament, and participate in O the Editor of the ewrsh Chronicle. 
the privileges possessed by Christians. | 


Mr. Ashore opposed the motion. 
Mr. Boardman said, that as the subject was of importance, and 
likely to occupy a considerable time in discussiou, he-should move, as” | 
an amendment, that the Council ac 
the subject to that day six months, | 
Mr. Cottrell seconded the amendment, which was 
Mr. Scholetield and 
the motion. 


Vestry of the Yarmouth Synagogue, 
January 31, 1848. 7 
Dear Sir,—Permit us, through the medium of your valuable journal, - 
ljourn the further'consideration of || t© inform our brethren and the public, that the removal of the Jewish 
| = disabilities has been most urgently facilitated by all classes in this 
put and negatived, || town; as far, at least, as it can be done, by calling public attention to 
Mr, Adshead having briefly spoken in favour of || the unjust and illiberal enactments at present existing in the statute- 


: _ book of these realms. It is in the highest degree flattering to the 
Mir. Evans replied, and the vote was taken. 


There were, for the motion, Messrs. Medcalf, Evans. Walker, 


Groadsby, Heywood, Adshead, Syddal!l, Shaweross, W. Shuttleworth, 
Alderman Shuttleworth 


Woodcock, Kenshaw, E 


members of the Jewish persuasion here to know, that a petition, pray- 
ing for the removal of the Jewish disabilities, has been forwarded 


from Yarmouth, honoured by the signature of every gentleman pos- 
Llopkins, Bradford, Mackie, Alderman Potter, 


dwards, Gyte, Scholefield, Llowarth, Thackray, * With reference to the said on Orne. 
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gessilg any of those attainments which tend to enlighten and adorn 
society, W ether political, literary, or religious. Bankers, magistrates 
merchants, burgesses — all vied with each other for the precedence of 
signing the petition to the Legislature, calling for that meed of merely. 


simple justice involved in the measure recently submitted to Parlia-— 


ment by the Premier. a | 
The Dissenters, of all denominations, have eagerly signed petitions, 
calling upon the Legislature to place the Jews upon an.equality with 


their fellow-citizens. The members of the Roman Catholic Church 


have forwarded a separate petition, with a similar prayer. | 
This day the Town Council almost unanimously agreed to petition 
Parliament for the removal of the existing disabilities. 


The success we have met with is truly surprising, taking into con-- 


sideration the feeling of opposition aroused against us at the late 
election, by a gentleman of our persuasion (Mr. Goldsmid) appearing 
as a candidate for the suffrages of the electors of Yarmouth. 

It is almost unnecessary to add, that a separate petition from the 
| Jews of Yarmouth has been forwarded to the Board of Deputies. 
"We have the h<aour to remain, dear Sir, 

| Yours most truly, 

Isaac Morpecat, President. 
: Conmn, .Hon: See. 
Isaac Myers, Superintendants 


Mitcuett, § of the Petitions. 


THE GRAVE OF THE PrRopHeT Samuen.—Naby Samuel, as it is 
called, is a place much venerated by the Jews as the spot where the 
Prophet Samuel lived, and where he is buried. No Jew who visits 


the land of his fathers, omits to go to the grave of Samuel, to offer | 


up his prayer ; and the Jews residing at Jerusalem make a pilgrimage 


yearly to the lofty mountain of Naby Samuel. It is also considered | 
sacred by the Mahometan, in whose hands the tomb is, and who | 


have built a mosque over it; and the native Christians resort from 
time to time to it, to offer their homage to the departed Saint. — 


| We left by the Damascus gate, rode through the olive grove, passed ||. 
the tombs of the kings, and those of the judges, turned then west-_ 
ward into the valley, and up the steep hill, the top of which we | 


reached after a ride.of two hours. 
The mosque which is built over the tomb of Samuel was just re- 


pairing, at the expense of the Sultan; and we were admitted without | 


hesitation, when we had promised to pay the usual gratuity to the 
door-keeper. 


We then ascended the tower, from which we had the most extensive 
view Lever remember to have seen in the Holy Land. The Medi- 
terranean Sea and its shores were distinctly discernible westward. 


To the east, we had the boundless mountains of Moab, andthe plain |} 
Moved by D. N. Carvalho, Esq., and seconded by Elias Davis, | 
3. “That it is a source of great gratification to this meeting to know, 


of Jericho; whilst beneath us, a landscape of olive groves, arable 


land, intermixed with huge rocks and stony fields, was unfolded. We |} 


counted eighteen villages that were visible from this lofty spot. The 
hill upon which Naby Samuel is situated, is 500 feet above the plain, 


100 feet higner than Mount Olivet, and about 3,000 above the Medi- 


Besides the Mosque, there are a few miserable Arab dwellings 


here. 1 saw many ancient foundations, which prove that it has been — 


a strong hold in bygone days. Professor R. is of opinion that it 1s 
hot Ramah Samuel, but Mispah. 


_ AnctenT Gipeon.—One of the most interesting spots to be seen | 
trom here, and which is only about half an hour's ride off, is Eljib, 


the ancient Gibeon, situated northward, upon a conical hill which is 
terraced from the base to the summit. 
T was as one.that dreamed; when I was looking at Gibeon, whilst 


» 6©Mrs. Ewald was sketching it, I could not realize that I was gazing 
on so remarkable a spot. Israel’s fear had fallen upon the ancient | 


habitants of this place, when they heard of all that Jehovah had 
done for them, and by deceit they made Joshua make a covenant. 


Chere stood the tabernacle, made inthe wilderness by Moses, at the 


command of God. There, too, Solomon offered 1,00) oxen to the 
Lord, and here the Lord appeared to him, when the king offered that 
prayer with which the Almighty was so well pleased : —“ Give thy 
servant an understanding heart, to judge thy people, that I may dis- 
cern between good and bad; for who is able to judge this thy so 
great people ?”—a prayer which ought to be offered, not only by the 
-Tuler of nations, but by every individual: “Give thy servant an 
understanding heart, that I may discern between good and evil 

ut what is Gibeon now? A wretched, half-ruined ‘Turkish village, 
Uke most of the cities of the once glorious land. Yet there 1s hope 
store for Israel and Israel’s land. The Lord shall visit them in 
Mercy, and the waste places shall be built.—Jewish Intelligence. 


The tomb was pointed out to us in the interior of the |} 
mosque ; 1t was ornamented by many silk hangings provided by the || — 


— 


‘The “ Jewish Disabilities,” by Francis H. Goldsmid, Esq.—The Cotrespon. 


ment, 


TIMELY BENEVoOLENCE.—We are happy to hear that Mrs: 
E. E. Micholls has distributed her usual winter's gift of coals to 
the poor, ; and we sincerely hope that her example will, without 
loss of time, be followed by those who, possessing the means, are 
a to assist in alleviating the distress of their fortunate 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


dence in'the Sheffield Times.—S, A.—H. A. H.—An Elector in the City of 
London.—Ein Rheinlander.—The Manchester Examiner.—Continuation 


of our Review on “ A Few Words on Jewish Disabilities” and other Cor- 


respondence, must stand over till our next, owing to the length of the 
report of the Jewish Meeting on Monday last, the proceedings of which it 
is the duty ofa Jewish organ to record as fully as possible. The speeches 
delivered on the memorable occasion will amply reward the trouble of 


their perusal, and our Correspondents will bear with us, and gladly accede 


to the postponement of their respective contributions. 


JEWISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE REMOVAL OF 
CIVIL AND. RELIGIOUS DISABILITIES. 


ae Public Meeting, convened by the above Association, held at Scssex 
on Monday Evening last, | 


| Mr. JOSEPH MITCHELL, President, in the Chair, 
The following Resolutions were passed unanimously : — | 


. Moved by the Rev. Dr. Raphall, and seconded by Sampson Samuel, Esq.— 


1. “ That as the essential principles of the Jewish Faith are founded on a 
 . «revelation which is acknowledged by all Christians to be Divine; 


and as the practice of that faith is perfectly compatible with the 
well-being of society, and with its dearest interest, the continual 


exclusion of her Majesty's subjects professing the Jewish faith, 
from a full, fair, and equal participation in those political rights, 
which every other denomination of Britons enjoys, is not only un- 


just in itself and in absolute contradiction to the true spiritof the | 


British Constitution, but is likewise highly oppressive, injurious, 
and degrading to her Majesty’s Jewish subjects.”’ 


Moved by Hyam Hyams, Esq , and seconded by David Hesse, Esq. M moer 


of the Board of Jewish Deputies for Manchester — | 
2. “That the electors of the City of London, by the return of the Baron 
Lionel de Rothschild as one of their representatives in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament, have expressed forcibly their conyte- 
tion of the inutility and injustice of such exclusion, and of its 
incompatibility with the spirit of the age and the institutions of 


that the first Minister of the Crown has introduced a bill into Par- 
-liament, having for its object the removal of such results of exclu. 
sive legislation as tend to deprive us, her Majesty's Jewish 
subjects, of a full enjoyment of every civil right participated in by 
others of a different religious opinion.” 


Moved by Samuel Valentine, Esq., and seconded by Moses Almosnino, Esq. — 


4. “ That Petitions embodying the previous resolutions be adopted, and 
ae signatures obtained thereto, and that such Petitions be presented 

to both Houses of Parliament, and that the Marquis of Lansdowne 

be requested to present the Petition to the House of Lords, and 
Lord Jobn Russell that to the Commons; and this meeting pledges 
itself to individual exertion in order to increase the manifestation 

of public feeling in favour of the object desired.” | 


| Micwesl by Lewis Levy, Esq., and seconded by Mr. Moses Angel, Head- 


Master of the Jews’ Free-School— 
5 “ That the thanks of this meeting be tendered tu the Liberal Press 7 
its ad yvocacy of our cause, and to tha: ( hrtatian Crentlemen 
who further the principles of religious emancipation.” 
Moved by the Rev. Dr. Raphall, and seconded by Lewis Isaxca, Esq 


6. “That the best thanks of this meeting be givea to Mr, Joseph Mitchell, 


for his gentlemanly and impartial conduct in the cbatr this 
evening.”’ | 
By Order, 
HENRY EmanveL, Hon, See, 


Committee Room, Sussex Hall, 


CHRISTIAN LADY, having resided as Governéas upwards of Ten 
Years with a Jewish Family, wishes to meet with a& similar engaye- 

Her acquirements are--English, tn all its branches, Piano, Guitar, 
Singing,’ Drawing, etc. The most unexceptionable references can be given. 
Address to Zeta, Post Office, Great Coram-street, R ussell-square. 
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APPEAL TO THE BENEVOLENT. _ B 


utmost distress, 


tlemen, whose intellectual, moral, and religious traiaing will be under the 
‘bemediate superintendence of Dr.S. 

| The course of Education embraces all those branches with ‘which the | 
= liberally educated Mercantile gentleman oughtto be acquainted. Particular. 


French, English, Spanish, Italian;—a due importance is given to the scien-. 

tific studies, comprising Mathematics, Algebra, Mercantile Accounts, Na- | 
‘tural History, Chemistry, Geography, History, ete,; the Latin Classics, || 

Hebrew Grammar and Scriptures, (the latter under the direction of || 
Reader at the Great Synagogue), Drawing, 
ties, History of the Jewish Nation, ete. | 


‘respectively. 


to Dr. 5. as above, 


SSISTANCE is earnestly solicited in behalf of a Tradesman who, from 
A various unfortunate causes, is reduced from a state of affluence to the 
During his late struggles, having become in arrears of. 
Rent, the little property he had saved was seized to pay the same, and he 


His wife being near her confinement, ‘and the family being without a 
home, makes the case more distressing ; and it is, therefore, earnestly hoped 
that this appeal will meet with such assistance from the humane ag may be 


the means of again placing the applicant ina way of business, to procure a jj 


livelihood for bis young family. 


Reference can be given to the under-mentioned gentlemen, who will be 


happy to receive any contributions: — 
Rev, A. Levy, Duke Street, Aldgate, 
Mr. I. Hyam, Bevis Marks. 
Mr. I. Lyon, Duke Street, Aldgate. 
Mr. M. H. Myers (Assistant Reader at Gt. Synagogue), 
8, St. Mary Axe. 
And at the Office of the * Jewish Chronicle,” 24, Houndsditch. 


‘DONATIONS RECEIVED. 


» -lsaac Lyon 

. * Jewish Chronicle” (Hertz Ben Pinchas) 5s. ; Mr. 
David Hesse (Manchester), 5s.; Rev. I. Levy (Man- 
chester), 5s.; Mr. Louis Beaver (Manchester) 25.64. vir 


_ EDUCATION ON THE CONTINENT. 


R. SIMON, Bshmkenstrasse No. 9, Hamburg, having considerably 


enlarged his Establishment, is enabled to receive a few Young Gen-— 


attention is paid to the practical acquirement of Modern Languages— 
German, which is the medium of conveying instruction in the Classes; | 


Terms.—For Board and Education, £ 12 per Quarter, ) : 
No extras,except for Music and. the Talmudic Studies, at. 208. per Quarter | 


No interruption to the Studies, during a fortnight at 


Stmon’s Establishment is pleasantly situated within a distance | 
| from the River Eibe. 


CHRONICLE. 


| | the elaborate construction of the sacred Original. 
is, therefore, compelled to seek public benevolence. | 


collection.” 


Unexceptionable references. may be obtained re application (in English, 


JUST PUBLISHED — PRICE SIXPENCE, 


“A FEW WORDS ON JEWISH DISABILITIES,” | 
ADDRESSED TO SIR R, H. INGLIS, BART. 
BY HENRY FAUDEL. 


4 With wihet judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged : and with what mea- | 


_ sure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again,”’—MaTrHew vu. 


To be had of James Ridgway, Piccadilly; Effingham Wilson, Royal 
| and S. » Rolomon, bookseller, Bevis Marks, 


~ THE WAY OF FAITH, 
OR 
THE SHORT BIBLE, Te 
Seeeaialiin selections from all the Books of Holy Writ, translated from the 


Fifth German Edition of Dr. M. Bidinger, by DAVID ASHER, under the | 


special sanction and patronage of the REV. DR. ADLER, Chief Rabbi of 
| the German Jews in the British Empire. 


LONDON : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER AND SONS, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


to the God of Israel. 


| 


NOW EXHIBITING, 53, PALL MALL. 


rODELS of the TABERNACLE and ENCAMPMENT of 
ISRAEL. By the Rev. R. W. Hartshorn, A.B. 


These Models display, with the utmost minuteness and delicacy of finish, 
No expense has. been 
spared in the exact execution of the details of the Scripture account, anq 
every fabric and material corresponds precisely with those of the Original 
Structure, so far as it has been possible to obtain them, | 
‘The Models are duly explained by the Author during the Day, from | 
| Eleven until Eight o’Clock. 
Lectures on the Spiritual meaning of the Tabernacle Tyres will be 
delivered every Evening, except Saturday. 

: Admission, One Shilling—Cbildr@ and Schools as usual. 
Tickets for the Lectures may be obtained at the Gallery, 53, Pall Mall; Or 
of Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 

A Synopsis of the Tabernacle, with Explanatory Remarks, 
small 4to., Brice One 


Just Published, Price 2s. 6d., Second Edition, 


TWO LECTURES 
| ON THE 


‘LIFE AND WRITINGS OF MAIMONIDES, 


DELIVERED AT 


“THE JEWS’ AND GENERAL LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION, 


Dr. A, BENISCH. 


WERTHEIM, ALDINE CHAMBERS, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


And to be had at the Library of the Jews’ and General Literary arid | 
ey Scientific Institution, Sussex Hall, Leadenhall Street. | 


Os: ‘Ta these Lectures are concisely pourtrayed the Life and History of ia 


of the most eminent men whom Jewish or any other Litereture has ever 
produced. Appended to the Sketch cf his Life is a valuable list of all the 
known works of Maimonides, the fullest which has _— say’ Sid in any 
Atheneum. | 


JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL, BELL LANE, SPITALFIELDS 


For 600 Boys AND 300 Girts. 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER, in aid of the Funds of the yeee Insti- 


i} tution, will take place at the LonpON TAVERN, on Tuesday, the 28th of 


March next, » Sin ANTHONY DE ROPHSORILD, Bart., President, in the Chair.. 
By Order, 
SoLomon, Secretary. 


GREAT YARMOUTH HEBREW CONGREGATION. 


January 31, 5608, 
The President _— Members of the above Congregation have great plea 


gure in announcing the receipt of the following Donations towards the 


Building Fund of the New Synagogue, lately erected in their town, and beg 
to solicit further aid, that they may be enabled to meetall the engagements 
they have entered into for the purpose of erecting a suitable house of worship 

Donations received at the Offices of the ‘‘ Jewish @ 
Chronicle,” and ‘* Voice of Jacob,” and by Messrs. I L. and Pyke, 52 
Mansell- street, Goodman’s-fields. 
| Donations already received: no 


“Spanish and Synagogue (London) 
Great Synagogue Do 
- Jacob Nathan, Esq. (Plymouth) . 

A Friend (per Messrs. J.L. and S. Pyke) 


° 


- GRECIAN SALOON, CITY ROAD. 


For tue Benxrit OF A REDUCED FAMILY. 
N TUESDAY, 15th Instant, the Performances at the above 


Favourite Place of Amusement will be to assist a Respectable Family, 
who are plunged into the deepest distress, by circumstances over which they 
had no control. 

Tickets 1s. each, may be had of Mr. Lewis Isaacs, 66, -Leman-street, 
Goodman’s-fields; Mr. Risch, 54, Church-street, Minories; and Mr. Wool, 


| 


‘Cap-maker, Chiswell-street, Finsbury. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, Londoa | 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 5, West-street, Vinsbary elven, and published Dy | 
Ww. Brittain, 11, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewiah Chronicle Offic® 


Friday, February 451948. 


24 § 132, Houndsditch, in the City of London, i 
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